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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 
AND CURRENT DOCTRINES OF 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
ACADEMIC TENURE! 

THE greatest enemy to education to-day 
all over the United States is the small-bore 
politician who, as a member of an educa- 
tional board, is bent on serving himself 
and his prejudices rather than the schools 
and the ideal of democracy, which these in 
stitutions stand for. The outstanding need 
of education is for some effective machinery 
for distinguishing between the competent, 
the half-competent and the incompetent 
teacher. This machinery must be created 
and controlled by the profession of teach- 
ing itself, entirely apart from the agencies 
of political government. Until this is an 
accomplished fact, schools and teachers will 
be constantly exposed to invasion by self- 
seeking personal and political interests. 
We can not maintain a free-school system 
training children in the fundamentals of 
freedom with teachers who are tongue-tied 
as to the vital social and economic issues of 
modern life. Real education is_ possible 
only in a school so organized and governed 
that the job holds the teacher, and not the 
teacher the job. 

It is wholly futile to set up the indefinite 
goal of ‘‘taking education out of polities.’’ 
The public school in all of its grades and 
varieties is part and parcel of our political 
system. The need of democracy is not less 
polities in education, but more education in 
polities, 

The present occasion does not permit of 

1 Read before the department of higher educa 
tion of the National Education Association, Port- 
land, July 11, 1917. 
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any thorough handling of the theme as 
signed by the program. I will attempt 
merely a brief, and more or less discon 


nected comment upon certain aspects of 


what appears to me to be a preeminent 


problem for every American school, whether 


it be of elementary, secondary or higher 


grade. This problem is especially signifi 
eant for higher institutions during this 


day, when the whole of the social organiza 
tion and ideals of the world are undergo 
ing revolutionary reconstruction. In sub 
stance, this problem is, how best to provide 
for all that 
which constantly promotes, and which can 


schools type of government 


not pervert, their purposes as educational 


agencies, at once free and_ responsible. 


This freedom and this responsibility can be 
The 
status of the teacher is the measure of our 


guaranteed only through the teacher. 


progress toward the social ideal of demoe 
racy, and no permanent progress is possible 
with either an unfree or an irresponsible 
teaching class. 

Among the social inventions of the nine 
teenth century which we pridefully eredit 
to this American democracy of ours, is that 
of the free publie school. In these latter 
years a testing of the quality of this boasted 
school has revealed so many serious limita 
tions of its opportunities and its accom 


plishments that thinking men have learned 


to become more and more cautious when 
easting up the account of public-school sys 
tems; more and more critical their atti 
tude toward the output of democracy’s free 
school, and more and more consi is that 


the inherent character of edueation is « 


rectly proportional to the charae 











ter of the forces by which it is administered. 
Indeed, it may be defended that there is no 
school; for all 


such institution as a ‘‘free’”’ 


schools are regulated by administrative 
agencies outside of themselves, representing 
section or seet, religious or 


class or caste, 


political organization. The promotion of 
education seems to demand a far-reaching 
diagnosis of its controlling agencies. In 
the case of all publie educational systems, 
this means a rigid examination of a politie- 
ally constituted administrative system in 
all of 
elimination of those influences that 


the 


its relations to education; and the 
inter- 
fere with fundamental processes by 
which an individual is educated. 

If we recognize as inevitable the subor- 
dination of educational institutions to some 
form of government from without, and if 
we recognize that the constant tendency of 
such government is toward conservatism 
and repression, the question to be answered 
then is that of adjusting and restricting the 
field of direct influence of the political in- 
struments of government so as to interfere 
least with the essential conditions making 
for education. These essential conditions are 
first, the unhindered opportunity for the 
action and reaction of the personalities of 
teacher and pupil; and, second, the fixing 
upon the teaching profession of the full 
responsibility for attaining this freedom of 
opportunity. Here, it may be asserted, is 
the erux of the whole problem of academic 
freedom and academic tenure as found in 
schools of all grades. Democracy, through 
its constituted agencies of government for 
treat the 
teacher as an individual and not as a mem- 


education, has sought to with 
ber of a profession which must sooner or 
later take the responsibility for maintain- 
ing standards of conduct and of achieve- 
ment for all of those who may be admitted. 

For the purposes of illustration, atten- 


tion is called to two recent happenings, the 
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far-reaching significance of which entitle 
the the 


entire teaching profession. 


them to serious consideration of 

Eighteen months ago the newly formed 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors issued through its Committee on 
Academie Freedom and Academic Tenure, 
a report which may be regarded as epochal 
for all 


made a declaration of principles asserting 


American education. This report 
absolute freedom of thought, of inquiry, of 
discussion and of teaching of the academic 
profession. The association sought to give 
reality to these principles by certain prac- 
tical proposals; providing for faculty par- 
ticipation in actions relating to reappoint- 
ments and refusals to reappointment; pro- 
viding for a clear definition of the mean- 
ing of tenure as applied to the members of 
college and university faeulty, and pro- 
viding for the formulation of charges and 
judicial hearings before the dismissal of 
faculty members. 

Every university or college teacher should be 
entitled, before dismissal or demotion, to have the 
charges against him stated in writing in specific 
terms and to have a fair trial on those charges 
before a special or permanent judicial committee 
chosen by the faculty senate or council, or by the 
faculty at large. At trial the 


cused should have full opportunity to present evi 


such teacher ac 
dence, and, if the charge is one of professional in 
competency, a formal report upon his work should 
be first made in writing by the teachers of his own 
departments in the 


department and of cognate 


university, and, if the teacher concerned so dé 
sire, by a committee of his fellow specialists from 
other institutions, appointed by some competent 


authority. 


Now the contrast: 

Six weeks ago the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois rendered a final decision in a case aris- 
ing within the public-school system of Chi- 
It will be recalled that the Board of 
Education of that city some time ago passed 


cago, 


a rule forbidding teachers to be members 


of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, or 
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similar organizations. The case in question action, having the supporting authority of 
arose from the effort to invalidate this rule. law, is to be preferred over a sound pr 
The merits of the loeal controversy are of ciple which, under the existing situat 

no particular concern at this moment. can not be enforced 

However, the pronouncement of the Su Epwarp C. E 

preme Court upon certain prineiples of ( aia g aa 


sound government of publie educational in 


stitutions 1S of possible consequence to the 
teaching profession in every citv. In its A PRINCIPLE OF SCHOOL 
hing p 1 in : .4 ADMINISTRATION 


ePelsion: the Court said: 


{ 
\ RTAIN ile ~ | 
The boar edueat has the absolute right ‘ 
nul l ! il 
to decline to employ or to reemploy an applicant 1s 
ror inv reaso whateve or tor no reasor it all . ond . . 
" , ] 

The rd is responsit for its action only to the sensitive plates s 
| é oO the \ tr l whon thro ! t must hye d rhe [Ne f ! cr} 

\ tl nembers have 1 ived their appoint | i] ; 

ts I Ss ! nt? yy ent i the constit ; ‘ 
t il rights of vone for the board to ds ne ft 
( y } s a teach the schools | it requ S 
teria ther t re } t ‘ } S l st 1! . i 
suse t is rried 01 irried, is these s hav S 
r x 1 OF s I s not a! ! \ thes i » 

( i trades vhether no reason is give \! ; 

r such sal The rd is not bound to give : . 

Sie | TO ! j Is 
vy reas } s a 
hl T i ~ 

In other words, this court declared gyppoyndine ¢] ‘ 
7 + . 4 sn .} 2 la . e 
against the fundamental principle of ten gs where the n ; ire was s 
ure for teachers: declared that a publie © , nad S P : . ‘ : 
school teacher Is an employee, to be hired } . , wt sti as mat » 4 ] 

. ‘ re" i | bila ( em «ct l < 
and fired at will; declared that the board is pecesceary and eo w ' ' ' 
‘*responsible for its action only to the peo to weave suceessfullv t] { rice 
ple of the city. before. had heen bevond their si 

As to the professional principles deter- In the san vaw. the ‘ nd « } 
mining the status of the teacher, the prin- processes of education require that certain 
ciples of the report of the American Asso- guproyndine conditions exist. There are 
ciation of University Professors are di-  jany of these necessat nditions whicl 
rectly antagonistic to those enunciated in me material In the rural echoole thes 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of necessary surrounding material conditions 
Illinois. The court savs that a body of lay ae ae - 4) , F 

. : : ire Simpler and Tewer; Me numpers it 
a ] , 7 ° , ° > } ; + » : : 2 
men is responsible for the prof ssion IntO  <chool room are smaller; the out-of-s 
whose hands the work of education has j , ie amie o , 
lli¢ | 1) IIS rives ! ] | | 
been given. The University Association thildren n tw and 1 : ; : 
maintains that the profession of teaching is , ews ‘ 

lack In the town 1 ( re mu ! 

primarily responsible for teaching. ia atin Cieute ole cull ent , call 
rhe question before the American teacher : 
i efore th } 
now is whether a pernicious principle of ,., oa. 
. i l¢ ‘ i 


2 People vs. City of Chicago, 116 N.E. 158 ortland, July 11, 1917. 








ercise and hard work, if the bodies are to 
grow to strong and vigorous maturity, fit 
dwelling places for the spirits of free and 
efficient American citizens. But educa- 
tion is not merely a matter of the bodies. 
It is even more a matter of the mind and 
soul. It is largely personal, and proceeds 
in the best manner when the human ele- 
ment in our education system—the teacher 

is best prepared and experienced in the 
work, and is the kind of person who has 
the most potent and inspiring influence 
upon the young people who make up the 
school. To have the best schools, there- 
fore, we must have the best teachers, phys- 
ically fit, well prepared, and possessed by 
a proper spirit towards life, and towards 
their work, 

Neither children nor teachers can work 
well if their physical surroundings are un- 
comfortable or depressing. It is, therefore 
a prime duty of a board of education to see 
that the necessary provision is made for 
plant and equipment. No school 
very good if those who work in it are too 
cold, or too hot, or have to breathe bad air, 
or can not have good light to do their work, 
or have insufficient or unsuitable equip- 
ment. But even with all these of ideal qual- 
itv, there must be more. There must be a 
teacher with adequate knowledge of the 
subject matter to be taught in the school; 
with a sufficient training in the methods of 


preparing and arranging the subject mat- 


ean be 


ter in the correct manner, and ability to 
present it in such style as to arrest the at- 
tention and arouse the interest and enlist 
the active cooperation of the pupils who 
But all this, added to 
satisfactory surroundings, is not enough. 

The shop or the factory may be supplied 
with all the necessary material conditions. 


compose the school. 


It may be warm, or cool and comfortable. 
con- 
There 


Its workrooms may be_ properly 


structed and arranged and lighted. 
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may be all the necessary equipment of 
tools and machinery. There may be men, 


the necessary complement of qualified 
workmen; but if the power for operating 
the machinery be insufficient, if the steam 
pressure be low, or the electrical current 
weak, the product will be insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. And if the rooms are cold 
so that the workman’s fingers are stiff and 
clumsy, or if there are loose joints in the 
shafting or leaks in the wires that bring 
the power, or if the floors are weak so that 
the workmen fear the building may col- 
lapse, or the situation is such that danger 
to life in ease of fire is great, and for these 
the 
mosphere of worry or apprehension, the 


reasons workmen labor in an_at- 
output can never be so satisfactory as it 
ought. 

It is true in a far greater degree that 
the work of publie education, a process 
more complex and delicate than any ma- 
terial process of manufacture, to be carried 
on aright must have in its equipment not 
only the proper physical plant and equip- 
ment and materials, and a sufficient quota 
of well-trained workmen—teachers, the 
work must also be carried on under cir- 
cumstances and in an atmosphere which 
give substantial physical and mental com- 
fort and reasonable peace of mind. 

For this reason, waiving entirely the in- 
terest of the teacher, and waiving further 
the fact that worry and anxiety wear out 
teachers in too short a time, thus giving 
the state a minimum return on the invest- 
ment it has made in the education of the 
teacher, and looking at the matter en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the public 
interest—the best possible instruction of 
the children—teachers should enjoy rea- 
sonable security of tenure. This tenure 
ought not to be such as to affix a teacher 
for life to a particular position, regardless 
of efficiency or suitableness; but after a 


Bee 
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reasonable trying out, the public’s em- 
ployee who teaches its children should be 
sure that during good service and good 
behavior, the means of livelihood will not 
be taken away. The occasional difficul- 
ties which may arise in removing an un- 
desirable, will be more than counterbal- 
anced by the greater courage and con- 
fidence and cheerfulness and spirit with 
which freedom from anxiety will enable 
the teachers to do their work. 

For the same reason, disregarding wholly 
the teacher’s personal interest, the public’s 
educational servant should be as well paid 
as possible. A seant salary stints the tea- 
cher in food; and an _ under-nourished 
teacher is never the best teacher. Such a 
salary limits the quality of the teacher’s 
residence, and the quality of the material 
comfort of the home. It makes possible 
few books and periodicals and lectures and 
means of professional improvement. It is 
not possible for the teacher to enjoy de- 
sirable and improving recreations and 
pleasures. The best medical attention is 
not available in time of need. Inability 
to pay for insurance against illness and 
accident and against loss of income to the 
family in the event of the teacher’s death, 
all add to the instructor’s load of anxiety 
and render the best service out of the 
question. A constant struggle to make 
ends meet wearies and harasses the teacher 
and consumes energy and thought which 
should be devoted to the instructor’s work. 

The teacher’s salary is not large; the 
opportunities for acquiring worldly wis- 
dom are not numerous; and the employees 
in the nation’s instructional force seldom 
accumulate the competence necessary for 
maintenance in comfort after teaching 
days are over. 

It is true that wornout teachers can be 
displaced and left to shift for themselves. 
But, aside from the cruelty of this plan 
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and aside from the teacher's interest, it is 
a poor plan for the state. Sympathy often 
keeps teachers in active service when the 
interests of the children require their r 

tirement, which would easily 


plished were there a retiring annuity 


available It is true also that lack of such 
an arrangement sends out of the profession 
‘constantly great numbers” of teachers 


whom the state has spent money to tra 


and whose services are thus lost to t 


public because they feel that they must go 
nto some business in which they an lay 
away something for a rainy day or for old 
age. The effectiveness of numbers who re- 
main in the work is impaired by worry 
over the future, and their cheerfulness 
and courage and confidence are gnawed 
daily by their fears of the catastrophe in 
the not distant future 

All that has preceded has been written 
to provide the setting for the principle of 
administration which I wish here briefly to 
discuss. 

Teachers see the dangers and difficulties 
which I have previously sketched. And 
frequently they are moved to take up these 
questions with their employers. Some 
times this is done through regular and 
permanent organizations of teachers; some 
times it is done through temporary com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose; some- 
times the movement is through individuals. 
It is true that sometimes these matters are 
presented in an unfortunate or tactless or 
belligerent manner. Teachers are not 
trained diplomats; they often lack skill in 
preparing their cases for presentation and 
in the selection of their representatives. 
But, regardless of any lack of tact or good 
judgment on the part of the teachers, it 


is worth while for the employers to receive 


these appeals (even though occasionally 
couched as demands in a SVmpathetic 
spirit. And it is of the first in portance 








. 
' 
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that the employers strive to see the situa- 
tion not only from the standpoint of em- 
plovers representing the taxpayers who 
supply the funds, but also from the stand- 
point of the teachers, who have no other 
method of obtaining relief than through an 
appeal to their direct employers, the mem- 
bers of the board ef education, and the 
public whom those members represent. 

If the schools are to prosper in the best 
way, and the work of edueation is to go 
on in them most effectively, there must be 
good feeling and harmony between the 
board and its employees. And as the offi- 
cially superior body, it rests most heavily 
upon the employers to see that these good 
relations are maintained. There should be 
no feeling of antagonism because such a 
request comes from the teaching foree. 
Teachers are in general reasonable, and 
may be dealt with frankly and reasonably. 
There are a number of situations in the 
country to-day where the board and the 
teachers are at loggerheads and the schools 
are suffering. In most of these cases, I 
believe, the bad situation might have been 
avoided if both parties, but especially the 
body officially in charge of the situation, 
had exercised forbearance and tried to see 
the thing from the teachers’ standpoint. 
I am well aware that there are cases in 
which the quarrel has been picked by the 
unwise leaders of the teachers; if I were 
addressing teachers, I should, I think, dis- 
cuss this at sufficient length. But I be- 
lieve that instances of this latter sort are 
in a considerably minority. 

Not only is it the part of the employers 
of teachers to meet their employees in 
this good tempered way. I consider it also 
and equally their duty to concern them- 
selves with the situations which from time 
to time arise and proceed in these matters 
of tenure and salary, and so far as can be 
done, of retirement annuity, without wait- 
ing for demands or requests from their em- 


ployees. The best service, even in factories 
and places where the product is merely 
material, comes in those plants where the 
employed work under good conditions, 
and are comfortable and as well paid as 
may be. It is quite as much in the interest 
of the public and the children, for whom 
the schools are, as in the interests of the 
teachers, that the board of education be 
alert and interested to make working con- 
ditions as good as possible and to have the 
school employees well paid. That board 
of education which has a notion that the 
first duty of such a body is to cut down 
the expenses of the schools to the lowest 
point, has a very narrow and incomplete 
view of its duties. It is the prime duty of 
such a board to get for the public the best 
service in the education of its children. 
And if conditions are such, as they often 
are, that a greater expenditure is a good 
investment, their highest duty is to find 
how they ean wisely spend more money 
Such a study may show, what is true in 
a good many school systems in the country 
to-day, that an increase of ten or twenty 
per cent. in salaries would make twenty- 
five or fifty per cent. better teachers. At 
any rate, a board whose members approach 
the consideration of these topics in the 
spirit suggested, will much less frequently 
than is the case at present, find the board 
and its teaching force at loggerheads or 
upon bad terms. C. G. PEARSE 


PRESIDENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE 


HOW FAR SHOULD THE PRINCIPLES 
OF STANDARDIZATION BE FOL- 
LOWED BY THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS?! 

THE state normal schools of this country 
are not now standardized. There is real 


1 Read before the department of normal schools 
of the National Education Association, Portland, 
July 11, 1917. 
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need for some rational, sane, helpful 
scheme of standardization that may be ae- 
cepted by all these schools. To be quite 
frank, the normal schools owe a debt of 
service to Director Judd and Dean Parker, 
of the University of Chicago, and Commis 
sioner Claxton, and ‘‘our friends, the 
enemy, the state universities, and the 
ever-present and never-tiring criticizer and 
would-be arbiter of our fate, the benevo 
ent foundations, who, in plain fashion 
put us in a ‘‘blind alley’’ educationally, 
and ‘‘dare us’’ to set up our own stan 
dards definitely, or allow us to be put in 
a standard groove of their own making. 
I repeat that the normal schools owe these 
people a debt of service whether they 
purposely intended to serve us or not 
They have bluntly sounded out a sharp 
warning, and the people who love us and 
whom we are pledged to serve are waiting 
for our reasonable rejoinder. 

If by standardization these men mean 
centralization of educational power by 
means of which the university cult purposes 
to eireumscribe the work of the normal 
schools, making them all junior colleges; 
if they mean the reorganization of higher 
education in the states with one single 
centralized institution to subordinate and 
control all other public education institu 
tions; if by standardization is meant the 
mechanization of education, and the classi- 
fication of prospective teachers and their 
organization into educational castes, thus 
building up a great educational machine 
of Germany type dominated by ‘‘Me and 
God’’; and if all these things mean uni- 
formity of dead level of teacher-training 
agencies,—we ll have none of it! and the 
speedier our friends and the country under- 
stand this clearly the better it will be for 
all coneerned. Let’s make it unanimous 
now and forevermore! 

At Kansas City last February before the 
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National Council of Normal Sel Presi 
dents, I said, ‘**The normal schools of the 
country are just beginning ‘to visio h 
great work of these teacher-p1 wing in- 
stitutions Not all the states w have the 
ideal normal sc} But 1 re 
can be, now, standards, ideals, unity of 
purpose, and a constructive program that 
will put to rout the fears of the nserva 
tive; that will shortly quiet the r 
ary; that will put out of business tl it 
side agitato. In rder to project forward 
the work of the idk normal schools, t! 
normal schools must get tog ! 

What have the norma scl S in 
the way of meeting the problems olved 
in standardizing state rmal sel S 
What are they long and what at ner 
plans for the future 

The creed of the department of the 
normal schools of the N. E. A. promulgate 

1906 declared for: high sehe eradua 

mn for admission to norn sc] s: the 
training of teachers by the rmal schoo 
for both elementary and secondary schools 
two years training fo! he en tary 
course, four for the s« lary irse; t 
establishment of departments of sp il re 
search; courses of traiming for educational 
leadership; opposition to t i 
of the colleges in making the s irv 
courses of study preparatory to colleg 
and a broadening « ' the norn hho ir 
riculum to meet the needs of the broaden 
Ing curriculum of the public schools. This 
was probably the first definite attempt t 
standard ! scl S 

Nine months before the 1913 meeting 
the N. E. A., the tt res { 
was appointed and in ar il way it 
was instructed to formulat iration 
of principles to be presente Salt Lal 
City The committee was nposed iS 
follows: James H. Baker, cha Pres 
dent University of Colora Martin G 








an 
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Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Philander Priestly 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.; Payson 
Smith, State Superintendent of Publie 
Schools, Augusta, Me.; J. G. Crabbe, 
President State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Charles Hughes Johnston, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University 
of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois; Harold 
W. Foght, Specialist on Rural Education, 
UC. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Leonard P. Ayres, Director Division 
of Edueation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York; Edwin Gilbert Cooley, Eduea- 
tional Adviser, Commercial Club of Chi- 
eago, Chicago, Illinois; Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, Professor of Education, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; Irwin Shepard, Seere- 
tary, National Secretary Bureau of Con- 
servation and Societies, Panama-Pacifie 
Exposition. 

For months the members of this com- 
mittee met and discussed freely ‘‘the scope 
of American educational activities and the 
agencies through which we aim to achive 
the ends visioned in our educational en- 
deavor.’” The final report embraced the 
following theses and their writers: ‘‘ Fore- 
word—the problem stated,’’ Martin G. 
Brumbaugh ; he National Bureau of 
Education,’’ Philander Priestly Claxton ; 
‘*The state in edueation,’’ Payson Smith; 
‘*The University and College,’’ James H. 
Baker; ‘‘The Normal School,’’ J. C. 
Crabbe ; ‘‘The city school system in Amer- 
ican edueation,’’ Charles Hughes Johns- 
ton; ‘‘The rural school,’’ Harold W. 
Foght; ‘‘Child hygiene and the public 
school,’” Leonard P. Ayres; ‘‘ Voeational 


orm 


education,’” Edwin Gilbert Cooley; and 
David Snedden, Collaborator; ‘‘Inter- 
national peace and education,’’ Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. 
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The real fight in the committee was on 
the normal school’s place in our eduea- 
tional economy. After a series of strenu- 
ous sessions, the normal school won its 
rightful place by unanimous vote, except 
that on page 10 of the report you may find 
a footnote saying: 

James H. Baker, a member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, called attention to 
the opposite view of the universities, col- 
leges and high schools and to the fact that 
this statement raises the question of the 
place for the preparation of high school 
teachers, involving costly duplication by 
normal schools of the colleges of liberal 
arts—whether separate institutions or de- 
partments of universities, the function of 
university departments of education, econ- 
omy, scholarship standard of secondary 
teachers. 

In this published declaration of prin- 
ciples are found briefly these fundamentals 
of the standard normal school and these 
were unanimously adopted by this depart- 
ment at the Salt Lake City meeting: 

1. The twentieth century normal school 
is dedicated to higher education, with the 
special function of supplying teachers for 
the rural schools, the elementary schools, 
and the high schools. 

2. Its entrance requirements as_ to 
scholarship will be practically the same re- 
quirements that are now demanded by the 
college-graduation from a four-year high 
school. 

3. It will extend its course of instruc- 
tion and practise, as conditions may de- 
mand, to four-year courses, thus giving it 
as high a standing in the way of discipline 
and scholarship as the college now pos- 
sesses. 

4. It will widely extend the field of pro- 
fessional experimentation and _ investiga- 
tion. 

5. It will try out its graduates as to 
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their ability to teach and manage schools 4dministration of state nor 1 their 
by such a period of practise-teaching as ‘Y#™0us depa ae 
will settle the case beyond peradventure. * : an | 

6. It will plan effectively to train teach next \y 
ers for rural schools, to stimulate and We recomm 
foster every educative agency toward the M™ttee ascerta 
development of rural community life, se . 
and to elevate the professional position of ‘ me 
the rural teacher. schools and 

7. It will set up definite ends of educa learning supporte 
tion that will relate themselves to the life ving to the st 
of the people in all departments of human : : 
interest and will thus become a great social! In the same resi tions are ad red 
energy. As the publ e school is roiling to W , 
become, next to the family, the most potent cation 
social agent, so the normal school is going tion OF the stat 
to fit teachers to perform this educative ge nom 
function. ail ' gh scl = 

These pronouncements of the normal by the State Depart t f t r 
schools of this country accepted by this Commission comp f the State 
widely representative national committee, int eapebayen . Po = ; 
and unanimously adopted by the normal _,,,, pe an dete I 3 hig 
schools themselves, has put forward the Recogmzing the importance i ir 
normal school movement twenty years. If ¢Tedit relations with the colleges 
this isn’t standardization in its very ~"," es ee Oe on : 

° ° . . ‘ Surveys report < r¢ : at 

essence, it isn't anything. » wmiferm tasic { , , 


In 1916 and again in 1917, the National plomas. 


Council of Normal School Presidents and Mor : — 
More courageously than ever before, t} 

Prin ipals in annual convention declared : ringing resolution was adopted 

‘‘that it is the function of the state normal 
WHEREAS, the National Bureau of Ed tion } 

schools to prepare teachers for all grades ; a 

in recen years eond fed educat i surveys 


of public school work, from the primary  goveral states, and 


to the high school inclusive, wherever the WHEREAS, in making up the committee to « 

educational welfare of the state demands duct the surveys the normal schools of th 

it.”? try have ber n uniformly ignored, and 
WHEREAS, in the report of every sur 


This council appointed in 1916 a Com- 


mendations have hneen made, wl ch if 


mittee on Standards and Surveys and would result in limiting the develonm 
after a year's work in the field the com- normal schools, and 
mittee made a valuable report. Concern- WHEREAS, in the tw t 
. . , +* . states } P had + + S +} 
ing this, the Kansas City Resolution has ; ‘ ' 
, recommendations wer s ’ } 

this to say: wilew ait Gn deten 4 ' 

Resolved, that the Committee on Surveys and that the states de ad to 1 » thea rex . 
Standards is hereby authorized to appoint sub tion, and 
committees for gathering data and making a WHEREAS, the gen { t f the r 


study of the internal conditions, organization and ports of said sur 
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credit the work and the standing of the normal 
schools in their respective states, be it therefore 
Resolved, by the National Council of Presidents 
and Principals of State Normal Schools, that we 
disapprove of surveys made by committees consti 
tuted as have been the committees herein referred 
to; that we find it impossible for us to recommend 
the reports of said surveys to the people of our 
respective states as” safe guides in dealing with 
their educational institutions; that we question the 
wisdom of expending publie money for surveys so 
conducted, and that we sincerely hope that if the 
Bureau of should 
the future that the composition of the survey com- 


Education conduct surveys in 
mittees will be so representative in character as to 
commend the confidence of all classes of educa- 


tional interests. 


Early in the sehool year at Colorado 
State College, I appointed a 
committee of wise faculty men to consider 


Teachers’ 


the matter of the advisability of seeking 
admission to the North Central Association 
This 


department may be interested in a part of 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


the report of this committee since its argu- 
ments vitally touch the problems of stand- 
ardization of normal schools. 

The committee says: 

After a full discussion of the advisabil- 
itv of seeking admission to the North Cen- 
tral Association of High Schools and Col- 
leges, the following motion was adopted: 

The committee deems it inadvisable for 
the present to seek admission to the North 
Central Association; but it recommends to 
the president that he make an effort to 
effect an organization of the leading teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools which are 
giving four-year courses to prepare their 
students for teaching positions in public 
high schools. The purpose of such an or- 
ganization shall be to see to it that grad- 
uates of these four-year courses shall be 
eligible as teachers in any publie high 
school, and shall be so designated by the 
State Department of Education in the 
states affected, and that no voluntary or- 
ganization shall have the power to dis- 
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criminate against such teachers, nor to 
coerce principals or superintendents into 
employing graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities belonging to such voluntary or- 


ganizations. 


that a number of ecol- 


universities either have not entered or 


Argquments.—We found 
leges and 


have dropped out of such associations, notably the 


University of Maine, Dartmouth College and 
others. Our problem in Colorado is to place our 
A.B. graduates in positions in accredited high 


schools. This the University of Colorado has thus 
far prevented, even securing the dismissal of some 
of our teachers after they had served for some 
The Colorado 
representative on the board of this association is 
We should not have 


had any voice in the deliberations of the associa- 


time successfully in such positions. 
a professor in the university. 


tion, nor a chance to defend our position, if that 
were questioned by the association, as it surely 
would be if we sought membership. 

We find that teachers’ 
the North 


standing with the association, 


colleges now members of 
Central Association are in doubtful 

We regard the association as one out of har- 
mony with the purpose of a state college. 

We believe that it is a passing movement rather 
than a growing one. 

We believe the purpose of this college can be at- 
tained through legislation and the organization of 


the teachers’ colleges which we suggest. 


I accepted the findings of the committee 
A lot of folks are still 
looking for the loaves and fishes, but I still 


without hesitation. 


have an abiding faith in manhood and wo- 


manhood and _= service. Colorado State 


Teachers’ College maintains an ungraded 
school of adults without worrying much 
about entrance requirements and caring 
much more about the ‘‘ power unit’’ of the 


ce 


mature students’ growth than the ‘‘ time 


unit.”’ The genuine service of this school 
of adults can searcely be overestimated. I 
am of the opinion that the service of one 
ungraded school of adults is worth more 
than all the memberships of the beneficient 
associations that would over-standardize us. 

Do you remember what Dr. Winship, our 
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seer and loyal friend and fighter, said at st nits} xhaus 
] ‘. P me 9 + + } + ‘ , 
the Cincinnati meeting ¢ Way the debts created bv war must be paid 
The chief mission of an educational stitution } . ihe o1 \ 
lear s of r ti ‘ ti l 
( i yy i eve er a i i + nis W ma \ ~ ~ 
uler. is s spire y ur 1M e with a desire 
: Pa . pay them 
‘ Ww e gre Sa s 
ip Raye me Adde | 
i measuring r eigh " ear y ready im i! ! 
t. but it neve i barbed-wir < e tor ft | W th Ss 7 S ry) SS 
I | 
i yy i iy on nV pre 1 thing 
ad it} r | sed 
J. G. CRABBI lards ¢ 7 
P Oo (COLO 0 ST E i? Ser " ’ eed 
I (‘OLLFE 
~ ~ ~ a ] 


SHALL THIS COUNTRY ECONOMIZE matically upward with prices for com 
FOR OR AGAINST ITS CHILDREN? cuadiates 


+ 


THIS country is engaged in a war to make Aga 
democracy prevail in the world. There his own household. If wi to E 
could be no nobler purpose, for within make a ll ac! preva \\ 


democracy we imply the growing measure’ that democracy does } S 


of social justice obtainable through a gov harm at home. Our armies must not re 

ernment of the people, by the people ;—we — turn victorious fr Euroy i that w 

include our advances in homely, daily life have allowed democt to be defeated at 
the wisdom and liberality with which | hon tl famil ndards 


children can be nurtured and trained. destroyed by poverty and cis 

Sir Ernest Rutherford, the distinguished Ilow can we keep democracy alive except 
English physicist, in an address before the by the preservation of the hard-won stand 
Academy) of Science in Washington last ards of social order by which we have thus 
month, said, in speaking of the fearfully far been able to express it? Already met] 
destructive weapons which science bestows ods of retrenchment and economy are being 


for fighting, ‘‘This war would not be worth urged. The only quest 


fighting if it is not a war to end war, for properly economize. Her reatest 
so destructive has war become that either test of our national good sense and for 
we must end war or war will end eiviliza sight. What do we nsider the founda 
tion.’’ Ton hecessities What Xu? ~ SI all we 
If this war can end war and can make spare first 
democracy safe it will be worth great sacri The ultimate treasur | resour f 
fices ; and sacrifices and cost it will demand any people is its young life—the only suret 
to a degree beyond all present reckoning. of the continuanes tl W) 
War expenditure is inevitably directed to the fundamental necessit Is 
the immediate destruction of values—ma safeguard it reset ! ! 0) 
terial destruction and the destruction of 000,000 children in om 
human life and of human efficiency. vears of age 20,000,0 ! 
Plainly economy will be required of a our schools. S , i 
sternness never practised in our country certain me res r th 
1 Read before the general session of the National Under sixte 
Education Association, Portland, July ] 
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sion laws, and now by a national child labor 
law, which says that after September 1, 
1917, every child under fourteen years of 
age is entitled to protection from labor in 
mill, eannery, workshop, factory or manu- 
facturing And no child 
under sixteen shall work in mine or quarry. 
No child between fourteen and sixteen shall 


establishment. 


work in these industries more than eight 
hours a day nor more than six days a week 
nor after seven at night nor before six in 
the morning. 

It is not too much to say that the first 
effect of war is to threaten all such stand- 
ards; it may suspend or destroy them all, 
so that now in the beginning it is exceed- 
ingly important that should face 
squarely the risk before us and determine 


we 


whether such laws are necessities or lux- 
uries. 

What have foreign countries to teach us 
from their three years’ war experience? 
The Children’s Bureau has made a search 
of public reports upon living conditions af- 
feecting children behind the lines in the 
various warring nations in order to learn 
what seems to the belligerent powers the 
great necessity back there where the women 
and children are living. Admittedly our 
standards of life, including those of child 
protection are higher than those of Europe. 
Otherwise ninety-five per cent. of our im- 
migrants would not have come at the invi- 
tation of earlier arrived friends who earned 
The 


important consideration is not the actual 


and sent the money for their passage. 


standard of life in any European country 
but the attitude of the publie mind toward 
their preservation or loss, 

At the outbreak of the war the Board 
of Education of Great Britain stated that 
‘*in the general interest of the nation it 
the that the 
publie education of the country should be 


is of greatest importance 
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continued without interruption and with 
undiminished efficiency.’’ 

A year later its report contains this par- 
agraph: 

To withdraw the child from school at an earlier 
age than that contemplated by the attendance by- 
laws is to arrest his education on the threshold of 
the years when he is probably just commencing to 
he has 
received and is receiving at school. His introdue- 
tion to labor at this time liable to 
conditions of strain detrimental to his physical 


assimilate and consolidate the instruction 


renders him 


well-being. 

The reports of the British 
Workers Committee emphasize the waste 
of extraordinary war conditions of work 
and urge the restoration of former re- 
They say in part: 


Munition 


strictions. 

Conditions of work are accepted without ques- 
tion and without complaint which, immediately 
detrimental to output, would, if continued, be 
ultimately disastrous to health. It is for the na- 
tion to safeguard the devotion of its workers by 
its foresight and watchfulness lest irreparable 
harm be done to body and mind both in this gene- 
ration and the next. 

Very young girls show almost immediate symp- 
toms of lassitude, exhaustion and impaired vitality 
under the influence of employment at night. A 
very similar impression was made by the appear- 
ance of large numbers of young boys who had been 
working at munitions for a long time on alternate 
night and day shifts. 


In the same tone says M. Albert Thomas, 
French Minister of Munitions: 


Th experience of war time has only demon- 
st the necessity—technical, 
even physiological—of the labor laws enacted be- 
fore the war. In our legislation secured in time 
of peace we shall find the conditions for a better 
and more intense production during the war. 


economie and 





It is especially noteworthy that England 
has not permitted any lowering of the age 
limits for factory work Its exemptions 
for farm work by children have been con- 
siderable in certain localities, yet contin- 
ually opposed in others and in some dis- 
tricts no exemptions have been allowed. 
The British Board of Education quotes 











Board of Agriculture as expressing 
that if the the 
country districts of England took the part 


the 
the opinion women of 
they might take in agriculture it would be 
quite unnecessary to sacrifice the children. 
And the Board of Trade 


Savs: 


Labour Gazette 


The Board of Trade, in consultation with the 


Board of 
mobilize a sufficient supply of women for work on 


Agriculture are taking active steps to 


the land in order to meet the shortage of agricul 
tural labor due to the enlistment of men in His 
Majesty’s forces. The reserves of women’s labor 
available for agriculture are to be found chiefly 
among the local unoccupied women in country 
villages, who have some experience of, or familiar- 
ity with, agricultural work, and also among the 
who are willing to be 


better educated 


trained for the purpose. 


women 


The countries which have borne the 
brunt of the war have indeed sacrificed the 
schooling of children to their evident in- 
jury. Cecil his book on 


‘“*The child and the war’’ 


Leeson says in 


If the lads were learning anything useful the 
situation, though still undesirable, would be not 
quite so bad; but they are not learning anything 
Most of the factory work they do is 
fitting them for nothing 
it, lads are sacrificing 


useful. 
‘*blind 
afterwards; 


, 


alley’’ work, 
and, to do 
physique, efficiency and, in very many cases, char- 


acter. 


This year, notwithstanding the increas- 
ing exhaustion of the war, England and 
France have taken determined measures 
to restore or to improve their old standards. 
In England the Board of Education 
demanded a budget for 1917-1918 show 


million 


has 


ing an inerease of nearly four 
pounds over last year—the largest increase 
over the preceding year known in the his- 
tory of English education. Its purpose is 
to raise teachers’ salaries, to restore school 


buildings to school use, and to increase 
school efficiency. 


Mr. Herbert the 
Board of Education, in a speech in the 


Fisher, president of 
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House of Commons last April, supporting 
this budget said: 

I y is in tl uir. We are 1 to « 
T ‘ the human i tal f th trv which w 
have t ong ‘ t t vast 

It is inspiring to know that rtain 
vounger countries have from the first 1 
fused any sacrifices of children’s 1 t to 
education. Compulsory school attendar 
laws have not been lowered in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Since the 


) attar 


war began requirements for school 


ance have been raised in Nova Scotia and 
in some parts of Australia, Manitoba passed 
March, 


weakening of 


its first compulsory education law in 
1916. 


labor laws affecting women 


There has been no 


and children 
in New Zealand nor in any Canadian prov- 
Yet Canada 


one nineteenth of her total population and 


ince. has sent to the front 
New Zealand has sent one fourteenth 
This protect the 


schooling of children in countries s »desper 


heroic struggle to 


ately involved in war as are France and 


England, this brave insistence upon no 
reduction by the colonies which have sent 
their men so freely and generously to the 


aid of 
with the spirit of the law passed by the 


England are in strange contrast 


largest state in this country permitting the 
nth SS; 10 


school year to be curtailed five m« 


strange contrast to the spacious will 


neness 
to let children do their bit: in strange cor 
trast with the suggestion, that the federal 


child 


pealed before it 


labor law shall be suspended or re 


cwoes into operation. 


rights 


Such efforts to tamper with the 
of children 


are not at an end They will 


rrow in plausibility and insistence ur 

they are frankly and vigorously met 
To-day as never before it is rtain that 
the publie school teachers of Amer 1 have 
an unparalleled power to guard the na 
tion’s children and to mold p i} opinion 
so that this country will insist that the 
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schools shall gather momentum during this 
period of war in order that they may better 
cope with the 
orderly life which war entails. 

On behalf of children even in war time 
we must practise that true economy which 


inevitable disturbanee of 


scattereth abroad yet increaseth. 
JuuLIA C. LATHROP 
CHILDREN ’S BUREAU, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS 
IN INDIA 
We learn from the Educational Supplement 
of the London Times that the Bombay gov- 
ernment, following the recent example of 
Madras, has circular 


attention of the heads of educational institu- 


issued a drawing the 
tions to the fact that students from schools 
and colleges have latterly been attending poli- 
tical meetings in large numbers, contrary to 
government rules. In both cases the order is 
directed more particularly against the home 
rule agitation which has met with success in 
the attempts made to swell the numbers of its 
ranks by the students. The 
Madras educational notification expresses the 
conviction that in the interests both of educa- 
tional advance and of the youths themselves 


enlistment of 


it is unwholesome and undesirable that stu- 
dents should be involved in political diseus- 
sions. For some years it has been a rule in 
Madras for colleges under public management 
that no student shall take part in political 
the authority of 


directed against 


These directions, 


agitation 
government. contained in 
the provincial educational rules, are said to 
be insufficient to meet present-day conditions, 
and they 
is, therefore, directed that no undergraduate 


require to be supplemented. It 


student in any college and no pupil in any 
school shall be permitted to take part in a 
public political discussion, to attend political 
meetings, to join any political association, or 
to take part in any movement with which it 
is, in the opinion of the educational authori- 
ties, undesirable that students shall be asso- 
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ciated. The heads of colleges and schools, 
whether under public management or other- 
wise are asked strictly to enforce these direc- 


tions. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN LIVERPOOL 
officer to the education au- 
Hope, has published the 


inspection of 


THE medical 
thority, Dr. E. W. 
report of the medical 
for 1916. Aceording to an abstract 
Medical Journal the examina- 


school 
children 
in the British 
tion was contined to entrants and leavers: 
owing to the war the examination of the in- 
termediate group at the age of eight had to be 
The number of children attend- 
136,575; 


The 


as compared with 87.4 


relinquished. 


ing school in 1916 was the average 


attendance was 118,788. ratio was in 


1916. 
per cent. in 


cent., 
1915. The total number of chil- 
»>aRmy 
tam, 


dren inspected was 32,3 


87.0 per 


and, in addition, 
presenting defects 
at the of head 
School nurses are employed to at- 


9,762 special were 


eases 
medically examined request 
teachers. 
tend at the clinics, and to visit certain of the 
schools with the object of promoting cleanli- 
ness and tidiness, and women sanitary in- 
spectors visit the homes of neglected children 
and of children suffering from medical defects 
that are being treated at home. 

The figures as to cleanliness of head and 
body show continuous improvement as com- 
pared with previous years, but constant super- 
vision is necessary in maintaining this desir- 
able condition. Defective vision was present 
in 5.8 per cent. of the boys and 8.5 per cent. 
of the girls. Special defective vision classes 
have instituted for the 
cases, of which about two thirds are due to 


fi. rms 


been more serious 


myopia. A marked diminution in all 
of tuberculosis was noted at the routine ex- 
aminations; definite 
doubtful cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were 


only seven and eight 
detected among 32,000 children, after careful 
examination by the school medical officers as 
well as by the tuberculosis officers. Of skin 
diseases, ringworm of the sealp was found in 
426 children and ringworm of the body in 703 
children. These figures show a 
the numbers recorded in previous years. At 


decrease on 
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SCHOOLS TRAINING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


TH Vv t nal Educat n Act pr vides their tr 


$500.000 for the training of teachers oft oY j 
tural, trade, indust1 1 hom : Normal t 
subjects in 1918 For 1919, $700,000 is pr ’ 
vided, for 1920, $900,000, and for 1921 nd d 
ereafter $1,000,000 annualls ~ 
‘ 
\ 


The National Society for the Prom 


Industrial Edueation calls attention t r 

fact that the act puts pressure upon the st 1 A 
r ding that after 1920 state s lr 

( e any appropriat for salaries unt t 

Ss! nave take di v t least m i I 
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1914 under the title “ Education for the 
home,” schools or departments offering such 
training have been omitted from this state- 


ment. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Evirn H. Matzke was elected adviser of 
women by the board of trustees at the meeting 
on June 26. Dr. Matzke has been acting ad- 
viser of women during the last year. 

We learn from the Cornell Alumni News 
that last April Trustee Moody presented to the 
board a request that the title of the office be 
changed to “ Dean of Women,” and that the 
annual appropriation to cover the salary of the 
office be not less than $5,000. The board re- 
ferred the question to the university faculty 
for an expression of its opinion. The univer- 
sity faculty, after obtaining the opinions of 
the several special faculties, made a report to 
the trustees, which was printed and submitted 
at the board’s June meeting. The faculty’s 
conclusion was summarized in the following 


propositions: 


1. The co-educational system, to which Cornell 
University is committed, assumes that women do 
not constitute a separate class educationally; and 
accordingly that it is not desirable or necessary to 
entrust their education to a separate faculty, or to 
appoint a dean or direetor of women’s education. 

2. It is undesirable to change the title of Adviser 
to Women to that of Dean of Women. 

3. It is undesirable to attempt to solve the 
problems which the presence of women in the uni- 
versity involves, by ignoring existing conditions, 
and copying the system in vogue at some other 
institution. 

1. The determination of educational policies and 
the educational direction of all students, both men 
and women, should remain in the hands of the 
faculties. 

5. It is highly desirable that the Adviser of 
Women should be an active teacher of experience 
and reputation in her profession, or that (as at 
present) the position should be filled by a woman 
who is also the medical officer in charge of the 
health of women students, 

6. The Adviser of Women should ez-officio be a 
member of the university faculty, and when a 


member of the instructing staff of one of the ecol- 


leges of the university, she should also be a mem- 
ber of the faculty of that college. 

7. The relation of the adviser of women to edu- 
cational matters should be the same as that of any 
other member of the university faculty; but sh 
should not ex-officio have any jurisdiction over edu 
cational policies, and should not in virtue of that 
office have any responsibility for the education of 
women students. 

8. It would not be in accordance with the pres 
ent scale of salaries at Cornell to appropriate so 


large an amount as $5,000 for this position. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

James W. Craptree, president of the State 
Normal School at River Falls, Wisconsin, has 
been elected secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association by the board of trustees, in 
succession to G. W. Springer, who has held this 
office for the past five years. 

Proressor J. O. Creacer, dean of the de- 
partment of education of the University of 
Wyoming, has been appointed state commis- 
sioner of education for Wyoming. 

Dr. C. A. Duntway, of the University of 
Wyoming, has accepted the presidency of Colo- 
rado College, at Colorado Springs. He has 
been at the head of the University of Wyoming 
since 1912. From 1908 till 1912 he was presi- 
dent of the University of Montana. 

Proressor Bensamin T. MarsHatt, of Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed president 
of Connecticut College for Women, at New 
London, to succeed Dr. Frederick Sykes, who 
resigned as the result of friction with the 
trustees. For several years Professor Marshal] 
has occupied the chair of Biblical history and 
literature at Dartmouth, and he will take a 
similar professorship at Connecticut College 
for Women, in addition to his duties as presi- 
dent. 

Dr. C. M. THomas, for a number of years 
professor of philosophy in Beaver College for 
Women, has recently been elected acting presi 
dent of the college. 

Tue Oakland board of education has given 
expression of its appreciation of the service 
of its former chief executive, J. W. MeCly- 
monds, by electing him _ superintendent 


emeritus. 
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’ 1 f lty represe ti t J 
trustees Cor 1 I versity ra tel Mr. M \ 
ears = . 
A SPECIAL sessi f th Texas legislatur 
s been called to consider the impeachn n 


of Governor James FE. Ferguson One of the Mewrers of ¢} Hay rd Alun \s 
charges against Governor Ferguson is his at lready } , ribed 1.000.000 
tempt to control the University of Texas. It ‘ 


S1LO000 000 


will be remembered that he vetoed the appro 


Senor Jose CastTiILLesa has accepted the in- to this amount pledges amounting to larg 
vitation of the council of the University of u Lewn haan fam d and that it is honed 
Leeds to advise them in the development of that th ntire foundat 
the work and studies of the department of 
Spanish language and literature. He was , 

. Bees : ; , on : SOME months ago a bequest was made to the 
professor of Roman law in the universities of ; re 
Seville and Valladolid, and since 1910 has "versity of Cambridge of the sum of £1, 
been attached as secretary to the board for oe ie = 1 a scholarship 
the promotion of scientific studies and of ne of the conditions being that it ld 
scientifie relations with other countries. This 
Pe 


board is an official department of the Spanish 


Ministry of Publie Instruction. 


Tue University of Arkansas  ineluded 


nee af . cal lanrtine : > " , y ’ : 

g its special lecturers in this year’s sum "ee : 
mer school, Dr. W. A. Parker of Pomona Col £1,000 oad 3 
lege who spoke on the “ Psychology and peda 


rory of religion ”; Professor J. Adams 


WiLtiAM BuLiock CLark, professor of 


m December 27, in his fifty-seventh year name of Professor W 
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reading Very few deaf disabled men have, 


however, applied for instruction or have ac 
cepted it when offered, and it is now proposed 
to establish a spe cial aural board, who will get 
into touch with the men at the time of dis 
charge or renewal of pension, with a view 


their advising and getting the men to take the 


ALL terminable appointments in the teach 

staff of Cornell University for next year 
ave been made for one year only. The trus- 
tees have dopted this temporary rule on ae 


count of the financial uncertainty caused by 


the war. Heretofore instructors and assistant 
professors have been appointed for terms of 
fy e to five years 


THe attendance upon the summer school of 
the University of Arkansas increased this year 
2 per cent. over last year’s figures, in spite of 
the fact that almost two hundred students and 
recent graduates entered the officers’ reserve 
training camp at Fort Logan H. Roots, and 
that many more accepted service on farms, 
looking toward production of foods and food 


+, 


THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE students 


, 
} ] roe 


were enrolled in the summer school of Geor 
Washington University, which closed on Au 
gust 4. This re presents an increase of 18 per 
cent. over last year. In the department of arts 
and sciences the increase was 31 per cent. 

Dr. Gree, the master of University College, 
Durham, England, states that 2,024 past and 
present members of Durham University are 
serving in the army and navy. At least 160 
graduates and undergraduates have been 
killed and 180 wounded. 

A FILM entitled “A day in a Montessori 
school,” is being shown in London with an ex- 
Planatory lecture by Mrs. Hutchinson. The 
exhibition is in aid of the funds of the Mon 


tessori Society. 


Tut Maharaja of Benares has founded 


gold medal, to be known as the “ Lady Chelms- 
ford Medal,” for award annually to the best 
student of the Lady Hardinge Medical College 
for Women, Delhi. 


THe Milwaukee Teachers Association has 





sent to the school board a resolution asking for 


a survey of the Milwaukee schools. 
Mr. Wittiam Price, a Welsh physician, 
died on January 11, left an estate valued 


$150,000, After providing for annuities the 
residue of his estate is left to the Univers 
College of South Wales 1 Mont s] 

r ti medical d partment 

\I POONA rs. rece tls elet ed +} tl rd 

il commencement of her American ( 

zenship Class. There were 150 adult foreig 
ers in the class this year, representing 12 d 
Terent nationalities Certifi es re g@ ad 
t hose comple ge the cours \ very t 
esting commencem program was rendered 
by representatives of Switzerland, Austr 


Greece, Sweden, Italy, Ireland and German 


Derosits of more than $45,000 by pupils of 
Public School 14, New York City, is th 
record of the savings bank which was organ 

ed in that school in 1911 by Herman J 


Sonnenberg, the school-bank manager. A re 


June 28, an increase of 101 since February 1. 
‘About six years ago, my principal suggested 
the idea of a school bank,” said Mr. Sonne 
berg, “and remarked that if I thought well 
of it, I might proceed to organize one for our 
school, and he would encourage it. After 
making a thorough study of the subject, I 
organized the Savings Bank of Public School 
14 on February 20, 1911. Since then, in the 
six years of its existence, we have saved for 
our pupils, over and above all withdrawals, 
more than $45,000. This is all the more re- 
markable when vou consider that our school 
is In one of the poorest neighborhoods in New 
York.” 

Tue University of Washington has adopted 
the four-quarter system, the plan to be put 
into effect on October 1 of the present year. 
The first quarter will continue from October 
1 to a few days before Christmas, with a five 
day recess just before Thanksgiving. The 


second quarter will open on January 2, 1918; 


the third quarter on April 2, and the fourth 
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noise as of something crashing through the 
roof immediately overhead, and in an instant 
a huge bomb fell in the midst of the babies and 
exploded with terrific foree. The room, which 
measured about 12 yards by 8 yards, was par- 
tially divided by a small partition, and not one 
of the children escaped. Several were buried 
entirely beneath the avalanche of débris. 
Searcely anything remained intact, a consid- 
erable quantity of the school furniture being 
reduced to matehwood. <A basin-shaped hole, 
some 6 feet in diameter, was made in the 
ground to a depth of several feet, while very 
little of the wood-paved floor and its concrete 
foundation remained undisturbed. A large 
portion of the ceiling was blown away, and a 
good deal of damage was done to the room im- 
mediately above, occupied by a class of boys, 
one of whom was killed. On the top floor, 
where a number of girls were being taught, one 
of the occupants of the class was killed in her 
desk by the falling bomb. The school eare- 
taker, whose little boy was amongst those 
killed outright, and the two women teachers, 
both of whom had a narrow escape, together 
with many other helpers who had rushed to the 
scene of the catastrophe, rendered splendid 
service in extricating the dead and wounded 
children from the ruins, and soon there were 
many ambulances available to convey the suf- 
ferers to hospital. The two teachers are Mrs. 
Middleton and Miss Watkins. There were 
about 600 children in the school, which con- 
sists of boys’, girls’ and infants’ departments, 
and in spite of the havoc wrought in a section 
of the school, the children in other parts of the 
building were prevented from causing a panic 
and were got off the premises with the great- 
est expedition and in perfect safety. The bod- 
ies of the 18 children were buried in one grave 
at the cost of the local borough council. 


Presipent Harry Pratt Jupson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the new President’s Re- 
port just issued from the University Press, 
refers to the question of the reorganization of 
college courses, and gives his conclusions as 
follows: “It has been pointed out that cer- 
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tainly more than one year, and perhaps nearly 
two years, of the college course is, as to its 
subject-matter, essentially the same as that of 
high schools, and that this fact is true through- 
out the country. The matter is receiving more 
discussion continually in educational bodies. 
The faculty of the colleges of the University of 
Chicago, through its committee on curriculum, 
is making a definite study of the matter, and 
will at an early date make a specific recom- 
mendation. I am convinced that all colleges 
connected with universities need a radical re- 
organization, and that the subject-matter of 
instruction therein should be of a university 
character, the elementary work being trans- 
ferred to the secondary schools, where it be- 
longs. In many institutions the enormous in- 
crease in the number of college students, 
leading to great pressure on the means of in- 
struction and on funds available, will make 
this matter a subject for very pressing atten- 
tion.” 

Tue Illinois Educational Press Bulletin 
says: “ One of the darkest days in Illinois edu- 
cational history was the twenty-fourth day of 
October, 1916. On that day the Supreme 
Court set aside two large school laws, creating 
a situation critical and confused throughout 
the state. Many high-school districts with 
millions of dollars invested found themselves 
hanging by a mere thread which might break 
at any moment. The tuition matter, which 
had been in some confusion before the deci- 
sion, was doubly confounded. High schools 
with outstanding tuition bills amounting to 
over $500,000 were confronted with the possi- 
bility of a loss of it all. It was clearly seen by 
administrative officers throughout the state 
that the present session of the General As- 
sembly must address itself to providing meas- 
ures which would take the place of those set 
aside by the Supreme Court. The legislature 
arose nobly to this expectation and has adopted 
legislation which, in every respect. leaves the 
state of Illinois in a stronger position, educa- 
tionally, than it was before the Supreme Court 


decisions were rendered.” 
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B.Se. degree, deal the ad strat trend t i 
1 management of url dr Is 1 
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{ LARGELY attended rence o1 Ss l , U 
Educa R to Practical N ; ri 
eld at I ersi College, | 
ine 15. As reported in the | | Lim ‘ 
diseussio1 s opened by Sir W \ 
Math who referred to the neglect S | 
ry education hitherto in England and Wak 
th the result that the spread of t eal 
t nong ( rking classes had | . 
eatly retarded. He advocated a drastic re : pI : 
luction 1 the siz ( sses permanent M and 
ster of Edu 1 mu reater provision I ry I 
secondary schools, and free, compulsory, as r as 
rt-time education up to the age of 18, the understanding of t 
1us of ensuring this to be placed on the em the end that he may rpret | 
ver. Dr. Alex Hill, principal of Hartley Dy t 
College, Southampton, emphasized the increase the law and principk r 
the demand for secondary education as on f primarv importance. moreover 
of the results of the war, and contrasted the and principles are fund ‘ 
American belief in vocational training as the  epees.” 


foundation of all education with the view of The statements of the 
the working classes in England, who demanded 


r their children not vocational education  jyctifeation of general s = ed 


but the same kind of intellectual and spiritual — 4),; 


training which those in a more fortunate posi- Jey’s eomments of a period op fants . 
tion were accustomed to expect. Subsequent  garlier. A convenient summary may be taken 
speakers urged the need of a better provision from the “ Life and Letters ” by his son Julian 
f maintenance allowances for bright children, and this will be supplemented by extracts from 
and a representative of organized labor from po a 
Plymouth demanded compulsory, full-time, pemarks. In the essay on “Scientifie Edu 

non-vocational education for all children up to gion” and other educational addresses, Tus 


1 ¥ . . 
the age of 16. lev had suggested “that one { the be 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE}. )jo of the phenomena of nature would 


HUXLEY AND GENERAL SCIENCE .  wettee at wad Ge Gos ' 
Huxiey’s remarkable prophetic insight as 


to the developments in the fields of biological 


ences attained in the present century has 5 lest everyd servat 
been the subject of much written comment. er t S 
To him, as is also well known, we largely owe § kground for t 
ur present teaching methods in these sciences. Hessler, ‘‘ First Y« CQ 
The same quickness of comprehension which Barber, ‘‘ First ( ( 
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In the Essay on a Liberal Education we are 
told that, 

We need for want of a better name I must call 
‘*Physical Geography’’ it is a description 
of the earth, of its place and relation to other bod- 
ies, of its general structure and of its great fea- 
tures—winds, tides, mountains, plains, of the chief 
form of the animal and vegetable worlds of the 
great varieties of man. It is the peg upon which 
the greatest quantity of useful and entertaining 
scientific information can be suspended. 
Needless to say that the secondary “ Physical 
Geography ” of to-day does not embrace so 
wide a program! He is more explicit in the 
essay on “ Scientific Education.” 

If any one who has had experience of the ways 
of young children will call to mind their questions, 
he will find that so far as they can be put in any 
scientific category, they come under the head of 
‘* Erdkunde.’’ After this preliminary open- 
ing of the eyes to the spectacle of the daily prog- 
ress of nature, as the reasoning facilities of the 
child grow, and he becomes familiar with the use 
of the tools of knowledge—reading, writing and 
elementary mathematics—he should pass on to 
what is, in the more strict sense, physical science. 
Now there are two kinds of physical seience: the 
one regards form and the relation of forms to one 
another, the other deals with causes and effects. 
In many of what we term sciences, these two kinds 
are mixed up together, but systematic botany is a 
pure example of the former kind, and physies of 
the latter kind, of science. Every educational ad- 


vantage which training in physieal seienee can 
give is obtainable from the proper study of these 
two, and I should be contented, for the present, if 
they, added to our ‘‘Erdkunde,’’ furnished the 


whole of the scientific curriculum of the school. 
Indeed, I conceive it would be one of the greatest 
boons which could be conferred upon England, if 
henceforth child in the country 
structed in the general knowledge of the 
about it, in the elements of physics and of botany. 
But I should be still better pleased if there could 


be added somewhat of chemistry, and an elemen- 


every were in- 


things 


tary acquaintance with human physiology. 
Referring again to the life and letters, we 
are told on p. 331 that this idea of teaching 
“* Erdkunde ” was no new one with him. 
Part of his preliminary lectures at the School of 
Mines had been devoted to something of the kind 
for the last dozen years. . . . Moreover, in consul- 


tation with Dr. Tyndall, he had drawn up a 
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scheme in the winter of 1868-69, for the science 
teaching in the International College, on the coun- 
cil of which they both were. 

The following description of this instruc- 
tion is of the interest in this period of transi- 
tion of secondary instruction. 
this 


scheme, proceeding from the simplest account of 


Seven yearly grades were arranged in 
the phenomena of nature taught chiefly by object 
lessons, largely through the elements of physics 
and botany, chemistry and human physiology—all 
illustrated with practical demonstrations—to more 
advanced work in these subjects, as well as in so- 
cial science, which embraced not only the theory 
of commerce and government, but the natural his- 
tory of man up to the point at which ethnology 


and archeology touch history. 


The writer wishes to remark that such ful- 
some instruction in “ General Science” would 
to-day do much toward bringing into unity 
those subjects the high-school pupil takes in 


obtaining his “ education.” Further 


It is interesting to note that the framers of this 
report thought it necessary to point out that one 
master could not teach all these subjects. In the 
three later stages the boys might follow alterna 
tive lines of study according to their tastes and 
capacities, but of the earlier part, which was to be 
These four 
years of study, if by the 
teachers, will constitute a complete preparatory 
scientific fact, the fundamental 
principle was to begin with observational science, 


obligatory upon all, the report says: 
properly employed 


course. ... In 


facts collected, to proceed to classificatory science, 
facts arranged and to end with inductive science, 
facts reasoned upon and laws deduced. 


The preceding citations so well indicate 
Huxley’s comprehension of the problem of sci- 
entific education in its every phase that it has 
been thought worth while to resurrect them 
for the purpose of showing to what extent our 
present conceptions of general science may 
grow. They also suggest a point which may 
not be overlooked—that the purer sciences of 
the high schools be connected by means of 
general science with the nature study of the 
the solid unit 


termed science instruction. 


grades, whole to form one 
N. M. Grier 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLLEGE GIRLS AND MARRIAGE t 


To THE Epritror oF ScHooL AND Socrery In wol 


Dr. Roswell H. Johnson’s belated reply to Pro chiid-rat tT higt 


fessor Laura E. Lockwood’s wis rticle on ol 


“College Women as Wives and Mothers.” ! 
printed by you last week, June 9, 1917 ‘ 
there certainly is a deal of ingenuity sl 
the unobtrusive ignoring of essential things \ 
combined with the intrusio1 if considerat M 
little germane to Miss Lockwood's discuss 
ind t least one reader think t ad 
taken for granted wl tm ld 
grant 
The most dis raging spect of M 
Locky d’s rticl savs Pr essor J 
s it s logy.” So far s | 
discet there’s vord ‘st. hh é 
er ‘ t rel tter nt that 
i , \\ 
~ P 
time partisa I ypulations for tar 
e or for re ous reasons | 
sal 3 t deeper t the pure 
ntellectual cortex his br t s I t that 
vit feelings idea once jud 
This smug d f t biolog ind 
tions of progress is appalling Does Miss 
Lockwood realiz lires her crit t 
rrevocable injury to the human s 3 | 
may be causing by such an assertion as this/” = yo) ld P 


For one, I hope Miss Lockwood just does not ld t that 
‘realize” this appalling potential “injury,” 


and I doubt if there be many who do, save for eoyld euarant 


narrow, sometimes academic, reasons of their ratio tor som 


own, or on a basis of long-outworn ideals come It mi 
Such an interrogative sentence savors of the world’s great 


patronizing systematist, rather than of the he made if o 


seer really knowing in the motives and com But the human 


plexity of human real-life. It suggests the ing of statist 
boy and his sand-fort on the beach and a rising Another p 
Atlantie tide. It fails utterly to look broadly whole dis 
around and to peer deeply beneath, and to mixture f ty 
realize that after all man is a trifle in the so nd their 
cial mental forces he only seldom can stem; the motives t 
and that often, so often as the years roll on, he proe! 


finds, with the great Seneca, that “the things each other. 


he feared are better than those he praye d for.” e. the more’ 


On the main underlying contention of Pro Johnson’s arcume! 


fessor Lockwood’s article, Dr. Johnson searcely —gyd some to th 
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with Wellesley’s and other colleges’ persisting 
entrance requirements, in spirit long since an- 
tique, or with its year of slavery to mathematics 
that never will be (but hated forever- 
more)—what in the world have this antiquity 


used 


and this slavery to do one way or other with 
making Wellesley graduates successful fishers 
of men thereafter? 
Personally I know of no negative correlation 
between mathematics and the number of one’s 
children; and I am unconvinced that if Wel- 
lesley had a 
courses on home-and-baby raising, so to say, 
it would increase their graduates’ fertility even 
The girls who love babies are 


and bearers of children 


(or another college) score of 


five per cent. 
just simply the lucky girls who do love them 
and their babies’ fathers, who are born so or 
have been brought up so, or both, and courses 
taken in college surely count little in com- 
parison. 

If there is any college in the world that 
actually makes its students in four years less 
habitually attractive as prospective wives to 
But here 
again, a fabric of motives greatly too complex 


men, it certainly is not Wellesley. 


to be understood and to be acted upon comes 
into play. This fabric needs picking apart. 
Some one should deliberately write a book ade- 
quate to the detailed suggestion of some of its 
interwoven threads. But surely as yet no one 
has; and until it is done why continue to try 
to convince even unthinking folk that five per 
cent. statistics and the arbitrary principles of 
an antique “ biology ” (never certain of itself 
even when Darwin autocrat) make a 
baby’s difference, so to speak, compared with 
human motives of love and culture and ideal 


was 


nurture ¢ 
at present be generalized in any easy or short 
form; the women’s colleges in the East have 
been scapegoats long enough. Are they to be 
found fault with because they take part of the 
time and the attention of their students and 
keep them over-busy away from home four 


The really causal conditions can not 


years of the best match-making age? 

But above all, Mr. Editor, as Professor Lock- 
wood so wisely hints, what about the men? It 
as surely takes two to make a marriage as to 
make a quarrel. I should say that the present 
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education of the men is far more deeply at 
fault than is the curriculum of the prosiest of 
the women’s schools. Men’s tastes just now 
prefer musical comedy of a disgusting frothi- 
ness to the standard drama, and in like man- 
ner the standard intelligent young woman, 
best fit for lasting wifehood and abundant ma- 
ternity, is not appreciated at nearly her real 
worth. But it’s not the fault of the college— 
the evil is world-wide, age-long, like a sort of 
social militarism which some day will bring 
about its inevitable annihilation in a 
world of better common sense, and more gen- 


own 


eral happiness. 
Grorce V. N. DEARBORN 
SARGENT NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE 


QUOTATIONS 


LEGISLATION LEADING TO THE FEDERAL 
VOCATIONAL ACT 


In the passage of the Federal Aid Vocational 
Edueation Act another important step has 
been taken by the federal government in its 
relations to education. Under the new meas- 
ure, federal appropriations ultimately aggre- 
gating over $7,000,000 per annum have been 
made available for cooperation with the states 
in the promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, and 
home economies, including the preparation of 
teachers. The principle of federal aid through 
the states to education in institutions of sub- 
collegiate grade has been established, and an 
additional set of administrative machinery has 
been devised to operate the new system of 
education which is provided. 

As a pioneer measure, the new legislation 
inevitably recalls the original Morrill Act. 
Primarily both laws were apparently intended 
to provide training in agriculture and the in- 
dustries, the one in collegiate, the other in sub- 
collegiate, institutions. They were thus both 
designed to develop a type of education of the 
utmost importance to our country, but previ- 
ously never directly supported by the federal 
government and to only a limited degree by 
the states and local communities. Likewise 
both acts involved the introduction of a new 
system of education into the existing system. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that these tw reported by the s ti ittee, and 
measures, separated in time by a period of over this measure wit] e mod 

ilf a century, sh uld both have been enacted stituted by tl ‘a te the text | ig 

period of great national crisis. The Mor- cultural extension h had passed 1 

r Act of 1862 was, of course, signed in th Hous No agreement was re ed be 
dst of the ( ivil War, wh le the Vocational the tw houses, how er + regards tft ‘ 
Education Act of 1917 antedated by only a ires before the adjour ent of that « 
few weeks the formal entrance of the United In 1914 the appointment was aut] 
States into the present conflict. The coinci a commission t the « lest 


dence is the more striking since both meas- national aid for 1 tional education 


ures were designed to foster agriculture and ‘ommissio1 \ Senator Hoke §S 

the industries, foremost among the arts of Georgia, was chair ibmitted an « led 

peace, and since both had been pending in report later the year, as previously 

Congress for years before the outbreak of hos these pages. It ady ted a system of s 

tilities subec t rack I 1 s er fourtes 
Early in 1907 a bill was introduced into th years Of age, stating that “the most 

House of Representatives by Honorabl tune time to train thy vy is during sad 


Charles R. Davis, of Minnesota, providing an cent period, whe ready gained 1 


nual federal appropriations for industrial edu knowledge of farm rk and 
cation in agricultural high schools and in city and is at the ag t an 
high schools. In a speech a few weeks later, ex most alert, and ther re, 1 t teachable.” It 


plaining the bill, Mr. Davis said: laid much str desirability of d ted 


It is mainly for the purpose of encouraging the r super a far d « | | 
type of edueation for the mass of our people fundam tal the 1 { . { 
which will train them for the practical affairs of , f ‘ ’ ’ 

> r the 1d Inte rat ‘ ( 


ae proposes that we give our workers 


a square deal, by giving them a chance to secure 


technical training as we now provide technical ete VOCATIONAL Ct 
training for the professional clusses. t first, |! id been stead 1! ] { f | 


This bill differed widely as to details from z the years the question © inder 
the measure eventually enacted. It contained The National Society for the Promotion 
a plan for the maintenance of branch experi f Industrial Education, t National | 
ment stations and made no provision for the tion Association, the National Grange, 1 
training of teachers. Subsequently it was re- 
introduced into later sessions of Congress, as Home Economics Ass tion and the Inte: 
were also a considerable number of other bills tional Congress of Farm Women may be cited 
having in view the same purpose of fostering a5 types of the many organiz: wees 
secondary education in agriculture, the me various times signified their approval of the 


chanic arts and home economics. One of these, general policies volved 


introduced by the late Senator J. P. Dolliver, he subject is naturalls e ol li 
of Iowa, which also included provisions for concern to thi d-grant lege d had 
teacher training in vocational subjects at state been prominently efore the As 


normal schools and extension work in agricul- Americ: Agricultural ( d Exper 
ture at the colleges of agriculture, received a ment Stat Ss (Ol number 

favorable report from the Senate Committe: notably at Was t 1), ¢ n 11 
on Agriculture and Forestry in 1910. Columbus, Ohio, 1911 At 1 \ 


An elaborate measure, introduced in 1912 meeting 1t W e reca 1 t 


} 


by Senator Carroll S. Page, of Vermont, and declined to « t itsel t 
embodying substantially the same objects as tion, but in 1911 


the bill just men ioned, was l Kewise Tay rab] t ni 1 bet I a 
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favoring “federal aid for publie schools of 
secondary grade, providing secondary educa- 
tion in agriculture, home economies, the 
trades and industries, including manual train- 
ing, and for the education and _ professional 
training of teachers for these schools in the 
states as be determined by the 
legislature.” The 
its belief that legislation to this end should 


be “in harmony with the Morrill and Hatch 


several may 


association also declared 


Acts, preserving the autonomy of the several 
states in the distribution of funds and in the 
administration of secondary education as now 
provided in the case of the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations.” 

The measure ultimately adopted was intro- 
into the Sixty-fourth Congress by 

Hoke Smith on 1915, 
and was passed by the Senate with amend- 
1916, 
urged by 


duced 

Senator December 7, 
Its early enactment was 
Wilson in ad- 


dressing Congress at its reopening in the fol- 


ments July 31, 


strongly President 


lowing December, as “ of vital importance to 


the whole country because it concerns a 


matter too long neglected, upon which the 
thorough industrial preparation of the country 
for the critical years of economic development 
immediately ahead of us in very large measure 
depends. It contains plans which affect 
all interests and all parts of the country, and 
Il am sure that there is no legislation now 
pending before the Congress whose passage 
the country awaits with more thoughtful ap- 
proval or greater impatience to see a great 
and admirable thing set in the way of being 
done.” 

In January, 1917, the bill passed the House, 
with amendments substituting the text of a 
somewhat similar bill previously introduced 
by Hon. D. After a 


period in conference for the adjustment of 


M. Hughes of Georgia. 


differences, the most important of which re- 
lated to the composition of the administra- 
tive board, the status of home economics in- 
struction, and the manner of providing the 
appropriations, a complete agreement was 
reached and the new law was signed by Presi- 
1917.—Evperi- 


9? 


dent Wilson on February 23, 
ment Station Record. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

A COMPARISON OF VISUAL AND ORAL PRESEN- 

TATION OF LESSONS IN THE CASE OF 

PUPILS FROM THE THIRD TO 
THE NINTH GRADES 

Ix the study here reported the problem was 
to determine the difference, if any, between the 
presentation of lesson material visually, that 
is through silent reading, and the presentation 
of the same or similar material orally by the 
While it there 


are considerable individual differences among 


teacher. was recognized that 
pupils in the facility of grasping impressions 


by eye or ear, it was thought worth while 
to attempt to determine whether there is any 
balance in favor of either method in the case 
of groups of children. 

The groups available for this study were the 


following: 


Third and fourth grades, 28 children, University 
Elementary School. 

Fifth and 
Elementary School. 


sixth grades, 33 children, University 
Seventh and eighth grades, 26 children, University 
Elementary School. 


Ninth grade, 19 children, University High School. 


The children of these groups worked in sepa- 
rate rooms under different teachers and each 
group had its own series of tests with ma- 
terials similar to what it was regularly en- 
gaged with at other times. Each group was 
subdivided into two sections, one section read- 
ing the assignment which was presented orally 
to the other. The subdivision 
was sometimes made by grade, sometimes by 
The 


method was immaterial, as the only object was 


into sections 


sex and sometimes by random choice. 


to get two approximately equal groups in each 
room, each section or group being tested by 
both methods of presentation. 

Two series of tests of four lessons each were 
given to the elementary classes, in the follow- 
ing manner: The first day, section one of each 
group studied a lesson from a book which was 
presented orally by the teacher or the experi- 
menter to the other section. They were told 
that they would be tested by questions after 


the presentation. Questions were immediately 
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irnished « pu meographed sheets 
the same set of ques S ea sect d I x . 
« 
ev were giv | the time t desired Series 
write the answers the Phe 1 Si 
S id Less Was present Ss 
ept that tl sections 9 \ S s I] 
re } d \ tened t ‘ t y ! \ ~ I 
, TT 
perimente! and thos . hefors st } ~ I 
x read. This p1 lure was continued unt 
‘ [ sect I d re | tw less = VI t 
} l_ese | 
r had listened to and had listened t 
sv h the other had read ' 
The papers were scored first on the basis of 
t rrectly inswered d thes S res 
} \ pre 
re th stated 1 terms ft the percentage I 
total number of points in each lessor Phe | results w Ss 
esults are given below for comparison The t! ig t he I { 
yr des ire the med ins oT ¢ ic] test. siig better t 
TABLE I 
Third and Fourth Sey t 1 Eighth 
Grades Reading Oral Presentation G 8 ea 
Sor @ 
series | c I 
See. I 6.2 2) 63.2 Ss 69. 
a ” | 
Sec. II 2) 60.5 l 78 Se I 
Series I] 
Series II.: 
- Sec I f 
Sex I ) 4 66 
- Sy TT 
See. II } i 6.5 
The numbers in ) indieate the lessons used 
hte 
ad t noting these numbers the reader can . ‘ 
. ; nee 
‘ pare the same mater il under the two dif Less 2 ( 
rent methods of presentatior On account Lessor f 
f inevitable variations in the difficulty rt | S 
different lessons, it is fairer to compare the me \ es 
d i rec rds i the tw sections wit t} sare 
| ‘ rad ‘ 
rae: but with different presentation thar 
to compare the pairs of records of the sal . 
eeu with both difference of material and 
differenc f presentat The f ‘ : 
le gives the al e median records for ea I 
, er 
— ‘ Y 4 ; ; 
TABLE ie 
Reading Pre tation 
Lesson 1 6.2 78 Ninth 1 g 
7 . N¢ | is 
Lesson 2 ( ) 63.2 
‘- S 
Lesson ; Ho wn I] = 
Lesson 4 57 Ot Averages , 
Averages Doe 69.4 ) - 
It will be noted that the method of oral cided f r of 
presentation gives tl pest rT sults ror ¢ I | it g 1 the I 
lesson that for these grad 
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vantage in the oral method of presenting a 
lesson. The exceptions to this tendency may 
be partly due to the nature of the material 
used and partly to the differences of the dif- 
ferent teachers in skill in presenting material 
orally. Differences in the pupils in auditory 
and in visual imagery seem to be a minor fac- 
tor since every section, which in some of the 
lessons excelled when the visual method was 
used, also in some of the other lessons excelled 
under the oral method. However, the matter 
of individual differences in imagery and the 
influence of possible image types needs further 
investigation. 

An examination of the individual records 
revealed the tendency of the pupils to retain 
about the same relative ranks in their various 
groups, whichever method of presentation was 
used. The following coefficients of correla- 
tion were computed from the ranks by the 
Spearman “ foot-rule” formula: 


Third and 
Fifth and 
Sixth Grades 
Seventh and 


Fourth Grades 
Elghth Grades 
Ninth Grade 


Section I : 
Reading with oral pres. (first series) .70 .36 .50 .24 
Reading with oral pres. (second 


Se A Se rere ye AS 46 47 
The two reading pres. ............|.48 .39 .47 
The two oral pres. ... ; +04 6e 5a eee eee 


Section II ; 
Reading with oral pres. (first series) .66 .22 .55 .80 
Reading with oral pres. (second! 


ee ‘ ...|.48 .44 .33 
The two reading pres. .. ....|o4 .38/.18 
The two oral pres. .35 .0O1 .48! 


If the above Spearman “ R’s” are transmuted 
into Pearson “r’s,” it will be seen that the 
correlations of these various grades are in 
most cases rather high. 
C. I. Erickson, 
Irvine Kine 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The conservation of the teacher—CHarRLEs 
FE. Rueu, University of California. The 
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growing point in education is where the 
teacher comes into vital touch with the pupil. 
The supreme qualification of a teacher of 
youth is surplus human _ vitality—physical, 
mental, spiritual. Lengthening time of prep- 
aration, lengthening school and_ increasing 
school demands lays a heavy task upon teach- 
ers’ vitality. The teachers in the service must 
be conserved and given every possible chance 
and encouragement to keep vital and progres- 
sive. Length and strength of life depends 
upon a harmony of the life rhythms. Like a 
chain, life is just as strong as its weakest 
rhythm. There are two systems of rhythms, 
dynamie and kinetic. The processes in the 
dynamic system are circulating blood, breath- 
ing, digestion, sleeping and waking, working 
and recreating. These must be harmonized 
into a system. The organs of the kinetic 
system are brain, adrenal gland, thyroid 
glands, liver and muscles. These must be 
harmonized into a system. The two rhythmic 
systems are coordinated and_ correlated 
through the daily life program. Teachers 
need vital surplus for the same reason they 
need a bank surplus and such a surplus is 
developed by somewhat the same method—by 
looking out for the checks and deposit. 


The evening high school, its needs and 
possibilities—Wm. Q. OspuRN, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Tacoma, Wash. 
For whom should the evening high school 
exist? For every American citizen beyond 
the compulsory school age. There should be 
no “age dead-line ” beyond which a citizen is 
denied the privilege of improving himself. 
The evening high school should make a uni- 
versal appeal. Courses for the following 
groups should be given special emphasis. 
(a) Those boys and girls between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-one who have been denied 
the privilege of attending school. (b) 
Women and girls who are engaged in the care 
of the home and wish special help in such 
subjects as cooking, dressmaking, homecraft, 
etc. (c) Those persons now actively engaged 
in business or the trades who feel the need of 
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more training in one or more practical The eT 
branches. (d) Those persons who wish to school Ex-superintendent ‘ 7 — 
prepare for civil service examinations. (e) Barker, Oakland. California The aver 
All those who wish to improve their general school board tolerates vt af 
knowledge of literature, history, science or ute failure in its school lons ‘ per 
art, or in any other way improve their general ‘5002! desires of its members at erved lf 
education. The great opportunity of the principles of business mat ! t i 
evening high school during the era we ar control wen app! ed impartially to Amer 
just entering is to offer caurses that will pre schools, @e results W vuld be richer and m 
pare our people to meet the manifold disasters ?™™ tical courses of study a1 dm re efficient 
of war. All sorts of courses for the training teac! =e with a te: per cent. decrease in ti 
of relief workers should be offered. and later cost “ maintenance Nearly a quarter of a 
short trade courses should be established for 9 te hint r : ’ 7 ragged foe eae 
those who return to us from the battlefields _ ee _ nrg “4 B On seconcary-s6cr 
tah. tetieen tallies studies, of which Ex-President Eliot, of Har 
ia - vard, was chairma! It has taker these twent 
The ated proble m in the high school.—E.iza- wer" aren for a few boards of educati t 
BETH Rowe.L, Broadway High School, Seattle, "®2¢ at the recomm ndations of this com 
Wash. This is a period of transition in our ™ ee Were sound and that the termediat 
national life. Woman feels this more than °% 2°! is the attempt the part of educators 
man and the girl more than the boy. From  C@rry out their suggestions. However, 


the protected, conventional atmosphere of her CO™Munity nee d wait until it can build th 
grandmother, the present-day girl is trans- independent intermediate type to improve it 


ferred to the freedom of the street, the voca- elementary schools. The experience of Oak 
tion, the school, the theater. Along with this land has shown that nearly as efficient results 
freedom comes the breakdown of the home. can be obtained without additional cost by de 
Hence the transference of the problem of help- partmentalization of the higher grades of th: 


ing the girl to find herself to the school. elementary schools, provided the board of edu 
Other agencies are at work to assist or supple- cation is willing to select the best teachers 
ment the home but both the home and these available with special training for the subjects 
agencies look to the school as leader. Many of they are to teach. The departmentalization of 


the duties connected with helping the girl to the elementary school makes possible an easy 
solve her problems will eventually return to transition to the independent termediat 
the home, where they properly belong. Some school when the community is able to inew 
duties will doubtless remain with the school. the expense necessary for building su 
The school should consciously prepare to assist schools. After four years of departmentalized 
the girl by adopting the definite policy of in elementary schools, the Board of Educati 
terest in the individual girl, by a study of her now considering a building program in wh 
needs, and by organization of the teaching there are provisions for six separate intermed 
force with definite aims. The position of Ad ate schools. thus begin t ver t 
viser to Girls is as necessary to-day as that of justified question raised tw 

Dean of Women in normals and universities. 

Such a woman is the center around which ] ju ( C. KR. J 

girls’ interests in co-educational schools tendent of schools, Everett, V 

gather. If this work is well done, our girl of districts with dat 

to-day will be that much better able to become junior colleges t ( 

the woman of service in the world democracy plan, I have no message For t : 
of to-morrow for which the America we know ambitious high-s 


is struggling. 
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